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ABSTRACT 



.'Although the t|>tal U.S. farm f>Of>utation declined betWeen 
1970 and .1975,, the .population on farms-with annual sales greater 
than $40,p00' increased. _ Such farms account for nearly 80 per- 
cent of total farm receipts. Farms with under $2,500 in annual 
sales coQtain a third of the U.S. farm population wljich receives 
most of its money income from off-farm sources. The nohopera- 
tor population declined faster than the farm operator group be- 
tween 1970 and 1975. The U.S. farm po^Iation is concentrated 
on ^sh-grain and livestock farms;' in 1975, they contained two-* 
thi^!^of the farm total . 

Keywords:, Farm population. Race, Tenure status. Economic 
class^Type of farm. Population distribution. Population ^owth. 
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. ' * \ HIGHLIGHTS 

- While total farm population is declining, the number of people 
living on the farms which produce the butk of the Nation's food 
and fiber is increasing. The 1970-75 total -farm population decline 
was 13 percent. But, the ournber of people living on farrns with 
- annual sales greater than $40,000 increased 76 percent. Such 
farijis account for about 80 percent of total U.S. farm receipts, 
but only 24 percent of- the "iJ.S. farm population. Some of the 
indicated increase in F>opulation on large farms is unquestionah?Iy 
due to general price inflation and its effect on dollar value -of 
farm product saleis, but at least part of the- change reflects real 
increase. ' - . 

The number of people living on farms with under $2,500 in 
annual sales dropped from 3.6 million in 1970 to 2.8 million in 
1975. Farms of this sales'size contain one-third of • the U.S. farm 
population-, and residents earn most o." their monesyHpcome from 
"off-farm sources. ' 

TTie total 1970-75 farm •population decline occurred among 
farm residents without regard tO race;, operator status, or region 
of residence. Lx)sses were heavier in the nonoperator "F>opulation 
than the operator population, the population of Blacks'declined 
faster than Whites, and. the population living^ on southern farms 
dropped at a greater rate th^n the number of farm people in the' 
northern- and western States. , "* . ' 

About 90 percent of all farm people lived in the sarne house- 
"hold^as the farm operator; th,e regaining 10 percent lived in oth- 
er dwe41ing units on farms. Ih 1975," such nonoperator house- 
holds contained 32 percent of ali Black farm residents, many of 
them Jiired farmworkers, compared to only 7 percent of the 
White farm population. . . 

In* 1975, about 60 F>ercent of the total farm population resided 
on .f^rns operated by a full owner, about 30 percent were on 
part owner op>erated' farms, and-, the remaining lO percent "werie 
on tenant or managed farms.- In the 5-year study period, all three 
'tenure groups losf population. - 

In 1975, two-thirds of the total U.S! fariji population lived on 
livestock and cash-grain farms. Livestock farms, ^yith 39 percent 
of all *farm perople, had the largest share although their propor- 
tion declined from. 43" percent in 1973- as a result of {jopulation 
loSs- The number .of persons residing on ' cash-grain farms rose 
by a third between 1973 and 1975, increasing their share of the 
total farm pof)ulation to 27 percent from 20 percent in 1973. 
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Vera J. Banks ' * 
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\ INTRODUCTION 

TData .are published annually on the number, distributicm, and 
personal characteristics of the U.S. farm popuIation( /J; 7:^), but 
information has been available much less frequently on trends in 
the farm population by characteristics of farms, i Such statistics 
are presented in thisj-eport for 1975 and 1970 farm populations 
by race, for tenure -status cSf operator and value of farm pro<^ucts 
sold, and for 1975 and 1^73 by type of farrn. The populations liv- 
ing in farm operator* households aiyi in other dwelling .units on 
farms are, separately identified. Statistics are presented for the 
United States, Jlie South, and the combined North and West. 

The data were obtained from the 'l975f 1973,* and 1970 June 
Ehumeratii^ Sufv^ys (JES), a national sample survey conducted 
annually by the U.S: Department/of Agriculture. The JES is de- 
signed to produce statistics on crop acres and land use, livestock 
and inventory^ numbers, farm labor, farm populationr, farm num- 
bers, and related ^conomic factors ( /P).2 * 

This report follows an earlier report covering 1966 to 1970 (S)^ 
With the exception of type of farnn the farm characteristics 
examined are the same as in the earlier release. 

r Variations in rale of farm 'population change by characteristics' 
of the Jarm" are examined and,- whenever possible, speculations 
are offered for -observed ^differences. Some of the research and 
policy relevant questions " addressed in this analysis are: What 
proportion of fau-m people live on ar^arm where there is an own--' 
ership interest? * How vnany people" ifve on terfant farms? How 
many people live on farms as hined fai^nwoiicers or through oth-. 
er arran^ments. that do not involve c^h rent? What proF>ortion 
of farm people are on farms of adequate comlmercial Icale from 
which ^ reasonable income may be derived? Conversely, how 



'ItaJic numbers in. parentheses refer to item^ liste^j in Literature Cited. 
2See section of this report titled "Source and Reliability of the Estimates " 
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many are on marginally adequate scale farms which without 
supplernentary off-farm income would p>ortend economic difficul- 
ty? How many and what proportion of. farm people are on the 
different types of farms? Are there differences in fapm popffla/^ 
tion trends by farm characteristics and region bf residence? 
What is the. trend in number, tenure, type, and scale of farming 
.for the Black farm population? How does this cornpare with the 
White farm population? These and similar questions cannot be 
answered by data from the censuses of population and agricul- 
ture/ However, JES statisti<is perrhit us some insights and an-* 
swers. . " ' . . V 

♦ • 

OPERATOR AND NONOPERATOR 
FARM POPULATIONS 

In June 1975, There were 8,728,000 persons living on farms in 
the conterminous United States.^ This represents a decline of 1.3 
million, or>^ about 13 percent, since June 1970 when there were, 
about 10 million farm i;esidents (table 1). The number of j>ersons 
living -^on farrrrs' declined without regard to region of residence, 
however, the -rate of loss was somewhat 'heavier^in the South. 
Between 1970 and 1975, the southern farm population droppied 
by 18 percent, compared to a' decline of 10 percent in the re^ of 
the Natfon. The- more rapid poiiulation loss in the South is asso- 
ciated with the 'sharp drop in the Black farm population, more" 
than 95 percent of ^which is -in the South. During the 5-year stud^ 
period, the number of Blacks C)n farms decreased by 40 percent; 
the White rate of loss was 1 1 percent. 

• The JES distinguishes between the p>opuIation living in 'th^ 
farm operator's household* and the p>opulation living in other 
dwelling units on farms. In this report, the population "residing in 
the farm operator's household will be referred to as "operator 
population" and those persons IbS&ted in ^ farm household that 
did not contain a farm operator or pay cash-rent for the house will 
be termed "nonoperator- population:" Nonoperatof ^households 
are most often "those of hired farm, laborers and their families, 
but many also consist of other persons who for,, various reasons 



^Farm population estimates in this report exclude Alaska and Hawaii ^and re- 
late to June only. The data are derived from a different sample survey than 
those used in the annual Gcnsus-USpA farm population reports. Therefore, 
the numbers relating to national, regional, and racial totals ^n this reF>ort 
differ slightly from published April-centered annual averages for 1975", 1973. 
and 1970 (/, 2, 4. 5, 74, 77). ■ ^_ ^ ~ ' * 



Table I— Farm p<;>pulation in operator and nonoperator households, by race and 
■ -region, June 1975 and 1970 . " . , 



' operator status, race, 

* 


Population 
* 


Percentage 
change 

1 970-75 


Pe/cerjtage 
distribution 


1975 


1970 


1975 


1970, 




Thou. - - 


Per. 


- - - 


All races 


V 8 T^'S 


10 017 






100.0 


" Operator population 


8,023 


9,145 


-12.3 


91.9 


91.3 


^ Nonoperator population 


705 

u 


\ 873 


-19.2 


8.1 

• 


8.7 


White. 


8 ^64 


9 307 


— 1 T 7 


* 


loo.b 


Operator population 


7,711 


8,685 


• 

-1 1 .2 


93.3 


93.3 


J. Nonopej:ato'r population 


554 


622 


-10.9 


6^ 


6.7 


Black 


401 


663 


—39 5 


1 Of) n 


100.0 - 


Operator population 


274 


428 


-36.0 


68.3 


64.5 


rvonoperaror -population 


127 


236 


-46.2 • 


31.7 


35.5 


North and West* 


5,359' 


5,932 


. -9.7 


100.0 


100.0 


^ Operator population 


5,015 ^ 


5,590 . 


-10.3 


93.6 


94.2 


. iNon operator po^uiaiion 


■ 344 ■ 


. .342 


7-6 


6.4 


5'.8 


^ — \ ' ' 
South \ ^ 






—1 7.5 


100.0 ' 


100.0 


Operator population ^ 


3,008 


3,5 i^5 


-15.4 


89.3' 


87.0 


Nonoperator population. 


361 


531 


-32.0 


10.7 


13.0 


• 

White 


2,951 ^ 


3,415 


-13.6 


100.0 


100.0 


Operator population 


2,728 


3,120 


-12.6 


02.4 


91.4 


Nonope.rator population 


223 


295 




7.6 


8.6 ' 




389 

> 


, 649- 


• -40".l ^ 


l-QO.O 


lOOO"" 


Operator population 


-267 ^ 


^22 


-36.7 


68.8 


65.0 


Nonope'rator population 


121, " 


7p.7 


-46.7 


31.2 


35.0 - 



Racial data not shown; area contained q^ly I2,00fi Blaqk farm resident 5*1^18^5 
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are permitted to Irve in "a farm home rqnt free. These two popu- <. 
kaions wnl be examined separately to determine if there are dif- 
^fefiC^nt trends in number and distribution by tenure of the opera- 
tor and econornic class and type -of farm. . • " 

Nine of every ten farm residents lived in the household of the 
farm operator in 1975. The proportion of the total farm popula- . 
tion classed as operator population has remained essentially un- 
changed since these dtifa were first published. There are, howev- 
er, both regional and racial differences. ' 

-The op>erator population declined by 12 percent 4:^tween 1970 
and 1975, while the nonoperator F>opulation fell by 19 .percent 
(table 1). This difference in the rate of decline was due almost 
entirely to the especially sharp drop in the Black nonoperator 
farm iDopulation (table 1). There w«is no significant difference in 
rates of loss by operator status among White farm residents. In 
the earlier 1966-70 study, heavier rates of loss occurred in the 
nonopertrtt:>!=^popuIation for both racial groups. The reason is not 
readily apparent for the slackening in the rate of decline in the 
number of Whites in other dwelling units on farms. ' , 

Higher rates of nonoperator population loss continued in the 
South throughout both stiAJy periods for both racial groups. Only 
the northern and western States experienced a iQssenihg in the 
rate of decline in the number of persons residing: in nonoperator 
households. Between 1970 and 1975, this population remained 
practically stable compared to a los^ of 10 percent in the 1966-70 
period. One possible explanation for some of this slowdown may 
be the significant numbei\of large farming op)erations.foun^ out- 
side the South' (70, 72). \ln. 1974, 71 percent of all farms with 
2,000 acres or more were in the combined North and West. These 
Ikrger farms hire substantial numbers of year-round laborers and 
provide housing for them. These-hired farm workers and their 
families are the principal occupants of nonoperator households. 

The South has consistently shoy^^n a somewhat higher propor- 
tion of its pMDpuIation living in nonoperator households, reflecting 
the influence of plantation* agriculture with its resident hired^ 
workers. However, this regional disparity occurred among Bjack 
farni residents only. In 1975, almost a third of all Blacks on 
southern farms lived in dwelling units th^ did not contain a farm 
operator. When the White farm'^pulation inj'the southern States 
is examined separately, we find that they are jio more likely to ^ 
be in nonoperator households than are their northern and west- 
ern counterparts. ' . 
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FARM POPULATION BY TENURE STATUS 
- V OF FARM OPERATOR 

Farm tenure relates to the respective righls of individuals in' 
thevuse of land and other resources required in Agricultural pro--*, 
duction. Tenure classifications used in the censuses of agriculture 
and this study are restricted to the farm operator and his rights 
in the land op>erated. The tenure arrangements under '.which 
farmland , is .-operated may affect the way the land is used', and 
the quantities of capital and labor used in co\) junction with" the 
land. Thus, tenure arrangements affect total agritultural produc- 
tion and the farm income and status of farm families'. 
.> The "three major Tand tenure forms are (.1) fCilI owners— those 
who own all the^land they operate, (2) -part owners — ihose who 
own a part and rent a part, and (3) tenants — those who rent all 
the land they operate. A fourth tenure group — hired managers — 
has always been small and^ince 1964 has not been separately^ 
identified in the census of agricufture. In this study, tenants and 
managers are^ combined. The nohoperator population was classi- 
fied in this report by the tenure status of the operator on whose 
fcirm they lived. 

In 1975, the bulk of the farm fXJpulation resided on farmCs op- 
erated by a full owner (table 2). The 1975 proportions among the 
three tenure groups have not changed significantly since ( 1970, ^ 
although there -have been som^ slight variations. Hovyever, in 
1966, when the data were first collected, the pro|X>rtion of the 
farm population residing on tenant farms was somewhat hi^er. - 
. Between 1970 and 1975, population loss was experienced in all. 
of the three tenure groups (table 2). The lower rate of population 
loss in the part owner grojip compared to the. full owner and ten- 
ant categories reflects the increasing importance of farms- operat- 
ed by a part owner. According , to tiie census of agriculture, ip 
the last 25 or so years, these farrris have become the most signif- 
icant of the three tenure groups. They consisfof both owned ^nd 
rented .land, and thus typically include more than one tract of 
land. In 1974, more than half of all the land in farms-was operat- 
ed by part owners and the prqi^prtion has been increasing. in_ 
each census since data first became available. Good farmland 
resources aire limited and as the purchase of land requires ever 
increasing amounts of^ capital, leasing or* renting of additional 
land has become the optimal, means for most operators to en- 
large their operations. /The majority of all farm operators are full 

, '5 l O" 
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Tabic 2— Farm population'by tenure of operator, r^e, and region, June 1975 and 
1970 ^ 



Tenure "of operator, 
race, and region 



Population 



1975 



1970 



Percentage 
change 
1 970-75 



Percentage 
distribution 







Tiiou^ 





- /'cr. 




All raceS' 


8,728 


10,017 


-12.9 


loolo 


100.0 


Full owners 


• 

5,091 


5,991 


-15.0 


58.3 


- 59.8 


Part owners ^ 


2,744 


2,971 


-7 6 


31 4 




Tenants and managers 


893 


1,056^ 


-15.4 


J 0.2 


10.5 


White 


8,264 


9,?: 


. -11.2 


- 100.0 


100.0 


Full ov^ners 


4,869 


5,63^5 


-13.6 


58.9 


60.6 


Part owners . 


2,596 


'> 769 








Tenants and managers 


800 


900_ 


. * -1 I .1 


' 9.7 


9 7 


Black 


401 


663 


-39.5 


' -100.0 


ibo.o 


Full owners ^ 


190 


325 


-41.5 


47,4 


49.0 


i*. Part owners 


1 "^8 


i'93 


—J J . 1 




2y*i 


Tenants and managers 


82 


145 


-43.4 


20.5 ^ 


2 J 


North and WestV^ \ 


5,359 


5,932 


■ -9.7 


100.0 


100.0 


Full owners* 


2,982 


3,421 


-12.8 


55.6 


51.1 


Part owners' 


1 ,837 


1 ,905 


—3 6 






Tenants and managers: 


541 


606 


-10,7 


10.1 


10? 


South' 


3,369 


4,086 


-1 7-5 


] oo o - 


lOO.C 


Pull 


^,1 1 u 


/U 


—17.9 


c2.6 


62.9 


Part owners 


907 


1,066 


-1 4,9 


26 9 




Tenants and managers 

•« 


352 


450 


-21.8 


in.5 


* 1 1 .0 


White 


2,951 


'*3,415 


-:3-6 


lOQ.O 


1 00.0 


Full owners'* 


1;912 


2,239 


— ^14.6 - 


64.8 


65. o 


Part owfiers 


77"^ 


o / O 


—1 1 *o 


26.2 




Tenants and managers 


267 


300 


-110 


Q n 






/ 






t 


Black 


38^9 


649 ^ 


' ^.1 


100-0 


1 00^0 


^ Full owners 


183 • 


319 


-42-6 


47.2 


49.1 


' Part owners ^ 


124 


188 


-34-0 


• 31.8 


^.0 


Tenants and mlnagers 


82 


142 


<^ -42.3 • 


21.0 


21.8 


" Sec Tabic 1 . 
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owners. However, operators of the larger farms (economic class- 
es I and 2) are more likely to be part owners. It should he noted 
that rates of population change also reflect the shifting of opera- 
tors from one tenure class to anotJier, although the exact propor- 
tions are uhknmvh. Operators prevTously classed as full owners 
bi^come part mvners as they acquire additional rented land. Also, 
tenants frequently acquire some land as a home hiise.. 

From 1970 to 1975, rates of p>opulation decrease were heavier 
.among Blacks than among Whites for all tenure status groups. 
But here t^:>, the loss was relatively smaller for residents on part 
owner farms. There were only^'^light variations in population dis- 
tributions of racial groups in terms of tenure status between 1970 
and 1975. Almost a t>iird of both White and Black farm residents 
lived on part owner farms. -However, Black farm residents who* 
are not on part owner farms are more likely to be oh ^t^ant 
farms. About -a fifth of the Black farm population was on tenant 
farms compared to about a tenth for, Whitfes (table 2). Th& agri- 
- cultuical censuses have consistently shown that Blacks operade-a 
significantly higher proportion of '"tenant farrns than Whites. This 
racial disparity has not altered much since 1970 despite sibnifi- 
cantly heavier rates of population loss among Blacks (table 2). 

"'Minority farm operatofs may be precluded from ownership 
opportunities due to impersonal economic forces such as price 
comF>etition for farmfend, limitSed collateral, and lack of credit," 
James Lewis noted in a 1976 -study of small farm operators *in 
the South (7). **These are problems normally associated with low 
income. The concentration of minoritfes in the lower economic 
classes as farm operators- is closely related- to patterns of tenure, 
operator characteristics, and type of farm."' 

When the operator and nonoperator populations are exarriine.d 
separately by tenure status and race, different patterns of^distri- 
bution emerge (tables 3 and 4). Between 1970 and 1975, the 
\yhite operator population did not change significantly in tenure 
distribution (table 3). On the other hand, among Blacks, a loss of 
more than 50 percent in the population living in the operator's 
household on "tenant farms resulted in a significant decline in 
their share of the Black total. Although the Bl^ck rate of popula- 
tion losi^ was considerably heavier^an among Whites in all cate- 
gories, there was a slight increase In the proportion of Bfacks 
Irving, in the operator's household on both full and part owner 
farmsl . " 



^Table 3— Population in farm operator households, by tenure of operator, race^ 
- ' . and region, June 1975 and 1970 « ' 



•Tenure of operator, 
' race, and region ' 



Popia'ation 



1975 



1970 



Percentage 
change 

1970-75 



Percentages*^ 
~ distribution V 



1-97^ ■ ^97b"^f^. 



All j-aces - ' 

Full owners - \ 

Part bwnejs 

Tenants and managers 



Thou, ^ _ 

;^,023;. 9^145 



4,817 
2;436 
770 



5,575 
2,612 
958 



- — Pet, ^:>. 

-12.3 • 100.0 lOO.O? 
-13.6 60.0 ' ^1.0 

-6-7 . 30.4 - 28.6 - ; 
-19.6- ^^,6 .10.5 • 
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Wxiite 


7,71 1 
• 


A 8,685 ' 


—1 1 .2 


100.0 


100-0 


Full owners ' 
• 


4,642 


5,332 


-12.9' 


60.2 


61 .4- 


Part o\vTiers 


2-,359. 


. 2,514 


t6.2 


30.6 


29.0' 


Tenants and managers 


709 


'83R 

^^^^ 


'-15.4 - 


9^2 


9 6 


0X3. CIC 




428 


k • ". ^ 


LOO.O 


100-0 


^ Full owners 


\ 151 


226 


* ^ *^ • *^ 
^33.2' 


55.1. 


52.7 ■ 


Part owners r 


70 


90 


—22.2 


.25:7 


21.1 


Tenants and nianagers 


52 


112 


-53-6 

* * 


19.2 


26.1 


iNorxn anci west 


5 ,Ulil 


5,590 


— i U3 


100.0 ; 


.100.0 


Full owners 


2,849 


3,262. 


-12.7 


56.8 


58-4 


Part-owners 


1 ,671 


-.1,751 


-4.6 


.33-3- 


31.3 , 


Tenants and managers 


495 


577 


-14.2 


0 9 


10 3 


South 


3,008 


3,555 , ■ " 


-15.4 , 


160.0 


100-0 


Full owners 


. 1,968 


2,313 " 


-14.9 


65.4 . 


65.1 


Part owners 


765 


.861 


-1 1 .1 


25.4 


24.2 


Tenants and managers 


275 


381 


-21. i 


-9.1 


: 1.0.7 


White - 


2,728 


. :3-,120, 


-..-J 2.6 


100.0 


100.0 


Full owners 


1,814 


* 2,086 


-13.0 


66.5- 


. 66.9 


Part-owners 


694 


^ 771- 


-10.0 


25-4 ■ 


24.7 ■ 


Tenants and 'managers 


221 


264 : - 


-163 


8-1 


8.^ 


Black ^ 


267 


422^ 


-36:7 


100-0 


100.0 


. Full owners , 


146 


222 ■ 


; /-34.2 


54.6 


52.6 


Part owners ' 


69 


: ■ 89 


' -22.5 -. . 


25.8 


21^1 


Tenants and nianagers 


5.2 . 


^ 111 

> 


" -53.2 


19-5 


26.3 


* See Table 1. ' ' ^ • . 


. v ..- - ■ 

'. ■ * 


8 
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Table 4— Farm population -inrnonoperator households by*teriure of-operator, race 



— ^» 

Race oChousfehold head, 
tenure of operator. 


Population 


^^fecenfage 
- ' change- ^ 


Percentage > 
ciistribution 


. and region 


1975 


1970 


;^£970-75^ • 


1975 1970 







J fCL/ Li, — — 




— Pet ^ - - 


* 


All races 


705 


87=3" 


-19.2 , 


roo.o' 


100.0 


Full owners \u 


' 273- 




'--33.9 


38 .9 


47 .S 


^Part owners ^ , " * 


308 


. 359 


-14.2 


: 43.6 


41.1 


Tenants ana managers 


, 123 


98 


25.5 


17.5 


.11.2 














White • - ^ 


554 


. 622 ' 


-10.9 


100.0 


100.0 


Full owners ' ' 


227 


306 


-25.8 


^ 40.9>'^ 


'49.1 . 


Part owners 

- • • ' <» » 


236 


254 


-7.1. 


. 42.7 


40.9 


- ' Tenants :aru5 managers 




62 


46.8 


16.4 . 


10.0 














Black / . : 


127 


236 


-46.2 


100.0 


100,0 


. Full owners , 


' 39 


99 


-60.6 


30.9 


42.1 


Part owners 


58 


1,03 


*-43.7 


45.6 


43. 6e 


Tenants and managers 


30 


- 34 


-1 1 .8 


23.5 


14.3 


North- and West * 


344 


342 


.6 


100.0 


106.0 


Full owners 


133 


159 


-16-4 


38.6 


46.4 


Part owners 


165 


154 


^7.1 


4^.0 


45.1 


Tenants and managers 


46 


.29 


f -58-6 


13.3 


8.5 




• 361 


531 


—32-0 


100.0 


100.0 


■ Full owners 


142 


257 


-44.7 


39-2 


48.4 


Pkrt owners ' 


142 


205 


-30.7 


39.4 


38.6 


Tenants and managers 


77 


69 


11.6 


. - 21.4 


13.0 


White 

V 


223 


295 


-2A-A 


100.0 


100.0 


Full owners 




153 . 


-35,9 


43.9 


52.0 


Part owners 


79 


105- 


".-24.8 


35.5.' 


35.7 


Tenants and managers / 


46' 


36 


27.8 


- . 20.6\ 


12.3 


Blade 


121 


227 




. 100.0 


100-0 


Ftill owners ' ■ .\ 


37 


97 


-61 .9 


30.7 


42.6 


Fart owners 


55 


99 . - 


-44J4 


45.0 


43.8 


Tenants and managers . 


29 


•31 


-63 


24.3 


13.5 



*JSee Table V. 



Among persons Uvi^jh other dw^HjTig units- on farms. Blacks' 
and Whites exhibited similar patterns of change in distribution 
by tenure stat 1^4 (table 4). From 1970 to 19315^, ^ere was some 
' small but. not s^'gnificant fricrease in the proportion living on p^rt 
owner operated farms, an indication- of a dec(i&ie in the . propor- 
'^'^tion on full-owner operated f^'ms and "an increase in the propor-' . 
tion on. tenant farftis. The indicated increase in nonopeya^r p)opu- 
tetioh on" tenant farms is farther supported by data on farm resi- 
dents' emp1<^ed in agriculture by class of work. ■ * . 

The Current Population Survey of the Bureau of the Census 
estimates the number of persons living on farms and working in 

- agriculture as >^ge and ^ary employees- was 395,000 in 1970 
and 443,000 in fe75 (4). Although this apparent increase was not 
Statistically significant, it does indicate some stability in this 
population group. During this same period^ farm people em- 
pFoyed in the remaining two classes of work— self-employed and 
unpaid family — showed a decline in number: Persons living pn 

-farms and employed as hired farm^borers are most often quar- 
tered in other dwelling units on farms and thus classed in the 
nehoperat or population. 

In 1975, each of the two major, geographic regions fpr^^hich 
data are available- — the South and the combined North and" 
West — had about a tenth of their farJn residents on tenant farms. 
This is in sharp contrast to the regional differences existing 
about a generation ago. In the mid- 1930s, 54 percent of all south- 
ern farms were classed as tenant farms, .compared with 30 per- 
cent in the North and West ( 10), The latest censu^ of agriculture 
reveals. that this wide regional disparity no longer exists (f2}. 

AUhough the majority of farm people live on full owner opera- 
tions regardless of region of residence, this likelihood is soqie- 
what greater in the South than in the re^" of the country. In 
1975, about a third of all farm residents outside the South lived 
on part owner farms; in the ^uth, this proportion was about a 

- fourth. This heavier representation of population on part owner 
farms in the North and West if cbrisistent with the distribution 
of ^farirrs by tenure groups. ' ' ' \ 

' The northern and western\§tates \yere able to maintain a rela- 
tively stable farm p>opulatii:?h on part owner farms during .1970- 
° 75. The, 1975 estimate of population living pn these farms was 
only 68,000 Jess than iri 1970, an indicated decrease that was not 
statistically, significant. By contrast, although the rate of loss 
among persons on^ southern part owner farms, was somewhat 

. i "■ ■ 10 • ■. • ■ 



'lower than the other tenure ^oups, this population declined by 

15' percent for 1970-75. -/^ ^ 
.r*For all tenure groups,- 'rfie/1970j75 rate of population loss was 
heavier in the^ South thanjin the^cpmbined North and West (table 
'2)'t This- primarily reflects the 'sTiafp declines in the numben«x)f 
/ souSiern Black farm residents in all tenure groups. Among White 
*'f«irm resident^ regionsd differences in rat^s of popula^on loss" 
'were significant only for those 4rving .on part owner farms. For 
, this ^tenqr^e^ gropf^, the number of Whites on ^northern -and west- 
ern farms sdecf eased only 4 percent compared to a^2Tpercent 
loss among southern Whites. • „ v ' * 

'The-, consistency in .'relative distnbHtion 'among the tehurfe 
groups for 1970-75 holds true only for the" population living in 
the farm operator's household (table 3). Among persons living in 
other dwelling units on farms, an offsetting trend of a decreasing 
share for full owners and an increasing share for tenant farms 
was indicated (table 4). The nonof>erator populatior^on part owner 
farms showed no significant change in their proportionate share 
of the farrn total. 

FARM POPULATION BY VALUE OF FARM PRODUCTS SOLD 

- . . ' T?" - 

What is the distribution of the farm population in terms of the 

economic scale of farm on which farm people' live? The JES 
yields data on farm population trends and distribution related to 
the total value of products sold from the farrft in" the preceding 
year.4 In the 1969 and earlier censuses of agriculture, farms were 
grouped into economic classes 1 through 5 solely on the value of' 
farm products, sold-5 In the case of class 6, additional criteria on 
age of farm operator and days of off-farm work were also con- 
sijdered. Since JES data "are restricted solely to vahjfe of safes 
without corresponding information on age of operator and non- 
farm income, it was not possible in this analysis to subdivide 



/*SaIes value is based on total gross income received from the sale of crops,' 
livestock, F>ouItry, livestock and poultry products, horticultuKaJ commodities, 
and miscellaneous agricultural products. 

^The term economic class was discontinued in the 1974 Census of Agricul- 
ture. Howeve'r, for^farms with sales of $2,500 or more, the value of. products 
sold classifications are the same ^ the' value ranges used for establishing eco- 
nomic classes I through 5 in prio? censuses and the data are therefore compar 
rable. ' 



class 6, farms into paft-time and part-retirement' as they wduld^ 
have been under*former census procedures.6 , 

The six economic classes used -in this report on the basis of 
totaT value of all farm -products sold^are as follows: 1, $40,000 or 
more; 2, $20,000 to $30,999; 3, $10,1300 to $19,999; 4, $5,00a to 
$9,999- 5, $3,500 to $4,999; 6,$50.to $2,499: 

V In tfiiis section, caution should be exerciseti in interpreting 
population shifts among the economic sales classes. Shifts in 
farm numbers from lower to higher sales class^and the accom- 
panying Shifts in population residing on such farms—result from: 
(1) change jdue tq price inflation and (2) change due to increased 
" agricultural production. Historically, the index of prices received 
by farmers has remained relatively /stable, increasing less than 1 
^percent annually between 1954 and 1 969 However, between 
1969 and 19'/4, nearly an 80-perc;^nt increase .in° jgrices received 
by farmers called attention, to the inriporlance of > product prices. 
Linn and Emerson argpe that rapid price inflation, causes change 
in the distribution of farms by economic sales class which should 
be taken into consideration when studying Itie ^structure of agri- 
^ culture (S). They concluded that the 'effect of price inflation on 
farm numbers varies by sales ^lass and that the percent of farms 
moving up to'the next higher^ sales class is not eqiial to the per- 
cent increase in prices received by farmers. Although the exact- 
^efl[ect is urdcnowij, price inflation should not be ignored, particu- 
larily among the higher sales classes. 

• The number of persons living on farms irrthe top sales cate- 
gory — ^$40,000 and over — increased by about three-fourths be- 
tween 1970 and 19754 (table 5). A decline in population occurred 
among residents on farms^ih an. other sales classes. Population, 
growth on class- 1 farms resulted in their proportionate share of ^, 
the farm total rising from about an eighth in. 1970 to almost a 
fourth at mid^ecade'. Dfespite this increase, farms in the lowest 
sales class still contain the largest number of peopler However, 
the concentration of farm people 'bn class 6 farms was true only 
among persons residing 'in the farm operator's hpuseKold. Per- 
sons living in other. dwelling units on farms, who are generally 
farrhworkei^ aM^^ 

tions in .the two top sales classes. ' . , 



^Farms with sale^ of $50 to $2,499. were classified as part-time if the farm 
operator ^wa&^under 65 ye^rs of age and he worked off the farm 100 or more 
days; tfiey were classified as part-retirement if the farm operator was 65 years 
old or oVer. « 



Jable/^^arm population^ by economic class and race, Jiini- 1975 arid 1970 ' 



1 



Value-o{ products 
. • solf aft'doace— 



. Economic 
-^ass— 



Populatioff 



1975 



1970 



Percentage 



19:70-75 



Percental 



M races'. 

.1 

.♦. J4fl^OlJ0&over 
, S100,000&over 
: 540,000-99,999 
J2Ct000 - 39,999 



55,000.- 9,999 
■ J2,500-- 4,9'99 
■' 550- -2,499 

White . : ■ " 

■ 54&&qver. 

■ 5100,000 & over' 
540,000 -S9,999^ 
520,000-39,999 



-19,999 ^^3 



{ 




1, I 



' 704 
1,284 
1,031 



--Thou.-- --r-i-ft/. — '--5"'' 



8,728 ^10,01-7 ' -12.9 

2,119 1,203 
■ ?77 NA 
i;34J NA . ■ 
1,053 ■ 1,290' 
1,017 1,518 -33'.0. 
1,193 -25.6' 
,227 



100.0 liodo, : 

24.3 

15.4 
12.1 . 



11.7 •.15.2 
10.2 lf:9 



-22.4 



10.0 
31.9 



12.2 
35.8' 



8,264 ' 9,307 -11.2^ ItO 100.0, 



81.1 . 24.1 11.8, 



1,' 

— - — 8.r 

NA- r -< . 15.5 
1,233 -16.4 12.5 



1 



0 



,13.2 
Contmue'd 



Tabl^5-Farni by econpmic class and race, June;i975 and i970-Continued 



s ' ^ J' 

'* ^ 

\Value of products ^ 
sold and race. 



Economic 




• . Population , 



'Percentage 
^jhange 



f 



• Percentage , 



distribution 



1970 



S10,000-19,9§9 
55,-000- '9,999 

■ 52,500- 4,999 

■ i50 - 2,499 



3 

■ 4 

5, 
6 



Blaik 



1,461 -32.1 • J2.0^ 15,7 
1,123 '-^25.4 lOi 12;!-*'; 
,827 ■ 1,147 -27.5 ,10.0 12;3 

2,587 ■ 3,244 * -20.3 31.3 34.9 

. t 

401 663 ' ^39.5 ■ 100.0 , 100.0.} 



NA= not available , ' 
- •= not applicable 



v 



19 



540,000&over ' 1 


. 104 • 


96. 


. 8.3 


^26.0 


,i4.5 


5100,000 &'over, ' • 








14.1' 




540,000'- 99,999 . ' • 


,48 


! NA 




11.9' 




520,000-39,999 , 2 , 


, . 15 


51 


-706 


3.8 


7.7 


510,000-19,999 3 


• 21 


47 


•-?53 




.7.1 


55,000- 9,99/,,, •■4 ' 


40 - 


'62 


-35.3 


' 10.0 


■ 9.4. 


S2,50O- 4,999" ■ 5 ■ 




78: 


, -52.6 


9.2 


11.8 


550 ^ 2,499 ' -6 , 




.329 ?, 


44.4 

* 


45.8 


49.6 ■ 

> • 



V 



traded corpo- 
of corporate 



Because of the higher Tate of ^'pulation growth durir^g 1970-75 
on class' 1 farms in 'the combined northern and western States, 
these^ farms _contained the largest proportion of 'famuxjpulation 
among sales classes -in that region. Kv^ -years bef&fe, class 6 
farms there had the largest proportion (table 6). The jbwest ^^les 
category in the South^continued to have the largest proportion of 
population among all sale^ categories in 1975 (table 7)> ' '-S'' 

The- dominance of class 6 amon^ person^,residing in^the farm 
operator's household was significantly^ heavier ^d.mong Blacks 
than Whites-(table 8)' • , * - ^ ' C 

Economic Class I ' 

? In 1975, faiYns in sales class 1 contained 2. 1 million people, 
abwDut 900,(XX) more ttfan in 1970. Thi^ was the oo|y s^ies class to 
show population growth (table 5), * . - . 

In recent years, an^Mncreasing number of fimily-operated 
farms h^e. incorporated ^nd a number of publicly 
^ rations h^ve Sdso entered farming; the number 
farms -increased 'by a third 4?et^een ' 1969 and 1974. But, ^he ac- 
tijal number of farms operated by corporations remairis^relatively 
small. In 1974, only 29,(XX> farms, or 2 percent of all farrrts with 
sales over $2,500, were operated by corporations. As expected, 
the relative importance of corporate farms increases as the valtie 
^of sales of farm products increases; more than 90 percent of all 
incorporated farms were in the^ class 1. category. . 

Class 1 farms*^ totaling about 425, OCX) in 1975, received about 
$70 billion in farm cash receipts and accounted for almost 80 
percent' HDf the total /receipts for all farms. ( 76, 7^). 7 Realized net 
incorne't)er class 1 farm averaged almost $30,(X)0 in 1975. Large 
numbers of class 1 farms are found in-Iowa, Illinois, Nebraska, 
Texas, and Minnesota." In 1974, these five States contained a third 
of all farms selling agricultural products worth $40,(XX) or nriore 
(72). ' . * . ^ - V 

The population living on Class f farms is heavily represented 
in the northern and western States (table .6). In 1975, persons 
residing on these fai-ms comprised 30 percent of the total farm 
population ^outside the South'. But, in the total - southern farm 
FMDpulation, only 15. percent livedjjon these farms (table 7). Heay- 



"^IncluiJes cash recerpts from farm' marketings, government F>2.yments^; and 
other farm income. , - ^ • . , 



Table 7-Southeni farm population, by economic class and race, June 19?5 and 197(K!ontinued 



*' Value of Droducts " 
sold and race 


Economic 
class' 


, ^population 


Percentage 

< 

-change 


Percentage 
dit^£tion' 


7 




1975' 


19T0 


1970-75 ' 


:1975 


I97ff 



510,000- 1-9|99 . . 3, 

■S5,O0O-. 9,999 '4, 

'S2,500- 21,999 5 

S50 v,2,499 ' 6 . 



- -Vioi- T 
' 289 308 
"325 '386 

386 520 
1,345 1,691 



-6,2 9.8' 



-25.8 



13.1 
45.6 



9!0'. 
,11.3' 
15.2 
49.5 



ack 




. . 389 

t 


649 ' 


--40.I 


100.0 


100.0 


■J40,000&over 


. 1 


■ 99' 


90 


10.0 


25.3 


13.9 


J100,000& over .' 




■ 54 


NA 




13.9 




''J40ifl00-99P-: 




, . .45 


NA 




11.5 




520,000-39,959 


'2 


i 15 


. 50 


-70.0 


3.9 


7.7 


510i000 -19,999 


■ 3 


, 21 


45 


-53.3 


5.4. 


,6.9 


55,000- 9,999 


', 4 . 


39 


, 60- 


-35.0 , 


10.0 


9.2 


52,500 - 4,999 , 


5 ' 


■ • 36 


78 


-53.8 


9.3 


12.0 


150 - 2,499 


•6 


179' 


■327 ■ 


^5.3 


46.0 


50.4 



NA=n^'avaOable 
- =irot applicable 



23 




ion in farm operator households, by economic class and race of operator, 



June 1975 and 1970 



■J 



< 



i 

'Value of .products sold 
and race of operator 


1" 

■ ? 

Economic 
class 


Population 


Percentage 
1 change • 


Percentage 
distribution-' 


1975 


1970 


1970-75 

■ 


1975 


'.197P 



,AI1 races \ 

540,000 & over-; 
$100,000 & over 
$40,000 - 99,999 
S20,00(^j39,999' 
$10,000- 19,999 

■ $5,000- 9,999 
.■ $2,500 - 4,999 , 

$50 - 2,499 

' White 

• 540,000 & over . 

■ $100,000&over ' 
. $40,000-99,999.. 



3. 
4' 



-Thow- - 
8,023 9,145/ -12.3" 

.821' 
NA; 
NA'. 
1,145 
957 1,407. 
851 1,116 
845 1,155, 
2,732 3.501 



■Pet.-—.— 
100.0' 10O.0 



'k 

,1,169 
978 



-14.6 
■-32.0 ' 
-23.7 ' 
^26.8'. 
,-22.0. . 



7,711 8,685 ■-11.2 



1,646 
486 



816 
NA 



101.7 



P 

6.1 

14.6 - . , . 
12.2,' '12.5 
11.9 15.4 
10.6 ■ 12.2 
10.5; 12.6 
34.1 38.3 
■ ■ f 

100.0 100.0 



• llX~'-!^.9.4- 



6.3 



Contked 



Table 8-Population in farm operator ho'oseholds, by economic class and race of operator, 
Jiinei975a^l970-Continiied ' '5 



\ 

'4 

Value of products solcf 
and rate of operator^ 


) 

1 Economic 
.class 


1 t 

Population 


rPrrPTitQCTP 
ICiyClIUl^w 

i 

change 


I 

Percentage 
distribution 




1975 ; 


1970 


1970-75 


1975 


1970 



' $20,000-39.999 
■■■'■''510,000- 19,999 
,.• >■ 55,000 - 9^ 
52,500- 1,999 
■* . :M 2,499 



NA= not available 
- "not applicable 



12.5' 
1 12i2 



963, 1,138 

940 lie 



2 

39| 

4 
5 

6 ■ 2,543 3,183 



811 1,070 
1.091 



--15.1 
-32.2 
-24.2 
-25.9' 
. -20.1 



'33.0 



,13.1 
16.0 
12.3 
12.6 
36.6 



' ■ Black : ' ' 

't • . ^ It 


1 


■■274 


■ 428' 


-36.0 


100.0 


100.0 


» I' * 

% - • 

. ■ '543,000 & over ■ , 




V 6 


■ 1' 


500.0 


' 2.3. 


;2 


r, 5100,000 & over-, ' 




, 1 


,-na' 




.4, 




■" 540,000 -99i999 ■ • 




:•■ , ,■ 5 


/ ,NA 


V 


1.9 




■ ,,:520,0,00-39,999 


.2V 


. 11 


.,■ 3 


266.) 


4:0 


■ :.7 


S10/)00- 19,999 , 


■3. 


13 


, .■ 13 




■ 4.7 


3.0 


55,000-: '9,999 


.4* 


32 


41 


-22.0 


' . 11.8 


•9.6 


■ 52,500 - 4,999 ■ 




- 33 ■ 


62. 


46.8 


■ ilo 


■ 14.5 


, 550-.i,499 ; 


'6> 


• 178 


'308 


-42.2 


. 65.2 


72.0 



ier rates of population increase among class 1 farm residents of 
the combfned North and West have led to greater concentration of 
this population. Between 1970 and 1975, the numb>er of persons 
living on these farms almost doubled outside the South; within 
the Spilth, this population inci-eased by about one-third (tables 6 
and 7). As a result of this regionaJ variation^the proportion of all 
class 1 farm population living in the combined northern and 
western States rose frOm 67 percent in 1970 to 75 percent in 1975 
(tabIes-5 and 6). " ' - 

Class 1 farrns are now second only to class 6 in the number of 
farm people (table ,5). In 1966, when such data were first collect- 
ed, class X farms contaiiied only 8 p>ercent of the total farm pop*- 
" ulation. The increase in the p>opuIation residing on class I farms 
occurred only among Whites; their number grew by about -SO 
percent from 1970 to 1975. There was no significant change in 
the number of Blacks living on these farms during this 5-year 
period- ^ 

The increase in the number of persons living on Sass 1 farm's 
occurred among residents of both farm operator and nonoperator 
households (tables 8 and 9). However, ^»wth rates differed sub7 
stantially. Bet^i^veen 1970 and 1975, the operator population jiving 
on these farijns doubled while persons living in other dwelling 
units increa^d by atx>ut 20 percent. The heayier rate of popula- 
tion growth in the operator FK>pulatidn can be explained in large 
* part by the concomitant growth. iii the number of farms in this 
category: . The U.S. Department of Agriculture estimates that 
from 1970 to 1975 the number "of farms with sales of $40,CKX) or 
more yearly rose .from 232,<X)0 to 429,<K)6, an increase of 85 'per- 
cent (16). Although farms in this higher sales class employ large 
numbers of hired faijm workers, who are the primary 9ccupants of 
other dwelling units on farms, the substantial increase in farm 
numlje^ was not accompanied by a similar increase-in nonopera- 
tor -population.? This was due'in piart to the increasing tendency 
among farmworkers -to commute from a nonfarm "residence to 
their farm jobs. In 1975, seven out of every ten wage and salary 
agricultural workers lived off farms. In the late 1940s, only about 
a . third of all hired farmworkers had a nonfarm residenb;^e (4, 9). 

However, the population Jiving in other dwelling units on 
farms still has a heavy concentration on class 1 farms. In- 1975, 



»In 1974, almost 90 percent of hired farm laborers who worked 150' days or more 
did so on'class 1 farms. 



- almost two^thirffs of the nonbperatof F^pulktion v^^^ farms 
.with sales in excess of $40,000 (table 9). This disproportionate 
representation of nonoperator population has resulted in class 1 
farms having a high national average' of 5 people per. farm. The 
average population per class 1 farrri in the South and the corn- 
bmed Nort^i and West was 6.3 persons and 4.6 persons, respec- 
tively. For the other sales classes there was no distinct differ- 
ence in average population regardless of regiojf'or sales level 

ranging from^.O to 3.9 persons. . "~ 

Because of -the great differences in the COntributibhs of farms 
in terms of 'output within the class 1 category, the 1969 Census 
of Agriculture separately identified and designated farms with 
value, of products sold of $100,000 or more as large-scale farms. 
These farms, do not include all farms that might be considered 
large on the basis of acreage of land in farm, acres of cropland, 
number of cattle, total expenditures, number of hired employees, 
etc. Some are large because their operators purchased considera- 
ble quantities of farm animals produced by other farm opera- 
tors— stich as feeder cattle or baby chicks— and used them as 
inputs into their farm operations. In 1975, th^e farms represent- 
ed only 5 F>ercent of all farms but accounted for 47 percent of 
total cash receipts from farm marketing. They constituted one- 
fourth of all class I farms in 1975 and, from .1970 to 1975, their 
number doubled from 55-^000 to 1 10,000 ( 76). , - 

Farm population data for large-scale farms are available for 
1973-75 only. Estimates for this 2-year period indicate that in the 
combined North and West the population on these upper level 
farms increased at a somewhat higher rate than on all class 1 . 
farms as a whole; there was no significant difference in the 
-South^ Higher rates of population increase on large-scale farms 

were observed, for both the operator and iionoperator popula- 
tions. - ' .: ■ ' . 

These largest farms accounted for about a third of all residents 
on class 1 farms and 9 percent of the total farm population in 
1975'Ctable 5). There were no significant racial differences in the 
proportion residing on class 1 farms as a whole, but this racial 
similarity ceases when we look at those farms with sales of 
$100,000 or more separately. In 1975, Blacks living on these 
large-scale farms formed a larger proportion of the total Black 
If arm population than did Whites as a part of the total White 
farm population (table 5). Racial differences also existed when 
the operator and nonoperator populations were separately exam- 

' ' ^ 22 ' ' • 
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Value of productisold 
; and race of head 


Economic 
class 


Population • 


Percentage 
change 

1970-75 


Percentage ' 
■ .distribution 


.1975 


1970 


1975 


, 1970 










• 


- — ^ * ■ 


1 

All races ' ' 




^ 705 


873' 


-19.2 ■ 


■ 100.0 


■ I 
J00.0 


,_...,JO,000&over , 


.1 . 






■ 19.9* 


65.0 


^ 1 

'43:7 


, J100,000&oyer 


■ /. 




NA 


— 


40.6* 




'.$40,000 -99,999 




in 


NA 




244 

Mil 1 


t ■ 




Z 


.75 


, 145 




^ 10.6 


16:6 


$10,000 ■19;999 


3 


•60 


111 


-45.9 


'8.5. 


12'.7 


W,UUl)- y,!^!^!^ 


4 




■ 77 


-31.7 


5.2' 


8.8 


52,500- 4,999 


■ ■■ 5 ■ ' 


24 


.73' 


^7,1 


. 3.4 


8.3 


- $50- 2,499 


V 


■ .52 


86 


. -39.5 


7.4 


.■ 9.9 


lite .,• 




■ ■ 554; 


622 


-10.9 


10O.0 


100.0 


;'^40,000&over 


.. 1 . 


34*0 


■ 282 


20.6 


, 61.4 


,45.3' 


. SiOOiflOO&over 




217 


NA 




,, 39.1 




$40,000 • 99',999 . 






, NA 




22.3 
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Table 9-Fann population" in nonoperator iioiiseiiolds, by economic class aniracew head, . 



Value of products sold 
and race of head ' 



Efonomic 
"■ class 


> Population ' 


Percefltage 
change 


1975 


■M . 


1970-75 



distribution 



1975 



'1970 



S20,00Cl-39,999 
, ,S10,0(iO- 19,999 
$5,000-' 9,999' 
'•S2,S00- 4,999 
- m 2,41 

Black' 

S40,000& over , 
; 5100,000 & over ; 
540,000-99,999 



'5 



' 68 

,;27 

19 
46 



95 -28,4. h 15.3 



75 -29.3 
53 -49.1, 
:5g -66.l' 



■ 9.6 12.1 

4.9 '8.6 

3.4 9.0 

8.3 9.7 



127 ';236 



520,000 
$10,000 
$5,000 
$2,500 

.550 



39,999 • 
19,999 
9,999 
4,999 •' 
2,499 



56 
42 
4 



i 5 



95 

NA . - 
NA' - 

48' -91.7 

■33 ■ -75.8 

22 -63.6 

•16 ,-68.8 
21' •.-76.2 



-46.2 . 100.0- 
3.2 , . 77.2 



33.3 
-3.3 
40 
6.0 
3.6 



'40.4 



•20.4 
14.2 ■ 
9.3 ■ 
6.9 



NA=iiotaTailable 
- = not applicable 
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(in large-scale farms. However, the nono|)erator population ac- 
counted, for 'aboiit 30 percenf of all lites on large farms as , 

■ compared to almost 100 percent of the flacks (tables 5 and 9, . 
fig. I). The operator population of these large fiirms is dominaied ' 

■ by Whites; Blacks are present on them largely as hired workers. 
TTieJatest data (1974) on farm operator's by i:ace and economic 
class sliow that only a sixth of all minority operated farms with 

, sales of $2,5(» and over 'had sales in excess of $40,000'(/2). in ' 
^ 1975, more than 40 percent of all persons living on cl^^ 1 farms 
in the South were on large-scale operations (table 1). In the 
combined 'northern and western States, about a thiri lived on 
such farms (table 6).' ■ ' . • . 

Economic Oasses 2 and 3 

Farms ip economic class 2 contained 1.1 million residents in' 
, 1975 (table 5). Such, farms, widely scattered throughout the' ' 
country, comprised 11 percent of all faims and also accounted ' 
forjl percent of cash-farm receipts. 
Although the mmber of people living on. these^ farms de- 
creased by.18 perc\n| between 1970 and 1975, this was the low- 

■ est rate among the sales classes with population loss. However, . 
this d^line represents a reversal of the popula"[ion trend evi- 
denced for 1966-7(1, when the population on these farms increased 
by 12 percent, lis switch to overall population loss results pri- 
marily from.population changes on farms in the combined north-' . 
em and western States, and almost certainly is caused largely by ■ • 
shifts upward into "the class l^oup.' The population on class 2 ' . 
farms outside the South showed an increase of; 18 percent for 
1966-70 and an offsetting decrease of 18' percent for I970;75. By 
contrast, the population on southern farms ill this sales interval- 

■ showed consistent decline f^r' both periods ^although the rate was , : 
somewhatbvier during 1970-75 (tables 6 and ?).; 

. A million persons, or_ 12 percent of the total farm population . . . 

jived on farms in the next lower sales group. Since 1970, these ' 
class' J farms experienced the highest relative loss among the 
sales classes (table 5). TTi^e farms are also scattered throughout; ' ' 

■ the United States but, unlike classes 1 and 2 farms, most are - 

operated by the farm operator and his familyonly with little out- 
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" Heavier rateV of ~ix>puIation loss among resfdehts on clas^ 
farms resulted in, their containing a decreasing share of the na- > 
tional farm total. Examination of; the population living on com- 
mercial farms (economic classes 1-5) finds class 3 being the niostv 
populous in both 1966 and 1970, at which, time these farms con- 
tained 27 percent and 24 percent -.<)f all commercial farm resi- 
dents, respfcctiveli^ By 1975, their>* proportion was down to 17 
percent. Relativefly few Blacks live on classes 2 and 3 farms. In 
1975, they constituted only 2 percent of the total population resi- 
dent on such farms; thi^ low represen^tation was true.in the^non- 
operator as weH-?as the operator population. 

The prop>drtion of nonoperat or population was considerably 
less for farms with sales below $40,000 annually. Only 7 percent 
of all persons living on class 2 farms and 6. percent of those on 
class 3 farms resided in other dwelling units and the proportion 
continues to decline as one proceeds down the sales ladder.^ On 
class 6 farms — ^the lowest sales class for which data are availa- 
ble— 2 percent of - the fx>pulation lived in nonoperat or house- - 
holds. This is in sharp contrast to class 1 farms where 22 percent 
of all residents lived in- other dwelling units on farms. 

The other dwelling units population shows heavier riates of 
populat ibirioss~^an--the-operatop-^>opul^^ and_al 1_ 

lower sales classes of farms. As a consequence, the nonoF>erator ^ 
population on farms with sales of under $40,000 comprises a . 
decreasing sharer of the nonoperator total. In 1966, the earliest 
date for which such data are available, 69 p)ercent of the nonop- 
erator population lived on class 2-6 farms. By 1970, this pro- 
portion had fallen to 56 percent^ and in 1975 only 35 percent of 
the population in nonoperator households lived on these farms 
(table 9). The increasing concentration of the nonop>eratop pqpu- 
-latio'n on farms in the top sales class reflects: their heavy use^^f 
farm resident hired employees. - . l ^ " 



Economic Classes 4 and 5 



Economic classes 4 .;^hd 5 each accounted f6r about 'a tenth of - 
the 1975 farm population. USDA estimates for 1975 indicate^T^ 
that income from nonf arm sources accounted fpr 73 percent* of 
the average, income on class 4 farms and 85 percent on cl^s' 5 
farms^C /6).it> The. latest censjus data available revealed that .40 



: •^'Includes wages- and( salary income^ received from off-farm employment, 
net income from nonfarhi self-employ mei^, other incomes, and non-mbfiey . 
income from farm food and housinig. •" ' .■ _ . » • 



. percent' of the operators 6 100 
days or more and a third worked 200.days or more off the farm 

• Between 1970 and 1975, the number of persons Hying on class- 
es 4 and 5 farms declined at a rate somewhat less than that for 
class 3 farms but slightly higher than the lower Class^ 6 farms (ta- 
• ■ ; . ■ - bleS). ■ V : . • ■ . ■ 

• Blacks residing on classes 4 and '5 farms combined with those 
on class 6 farms constitute ^5 percent of the total Black farm 
population (table 59^1n contrast, only 9 percent of the Black 
farm -population lives on economic classes 2 and 3 farms while 
26 percent; ; mostly hired farmworkers, live on class 1 farms. 
- Whites residing on classes 4, 5, and. 6 farms constitute about 51 
percent of the total White farm population while those living on 
class r and the combined classes 2 and 3 each contained about 
24 percent of the White 'total, further dnahiatizing the coricentra-' 
tioji of Blacks on farms in the lower safes classes. This concen- 
tration is also clearly drawn when Black operator status is exam- 
ined. Ijn 1975, 84 percent of the Black farm population residing 
on classes 4^ and 5 farms lived in the farm operator's household 
(tables, 5 and 8). For the higher sales classes (1, 2, 'and 3) as a 
; >yhoIe, an average of only 21 percent was biassed as OF>erator 
•population. 

The South had a higher proportion of the Nation's classes 4 
and 5 farm population than the higher sales classes. In 1975, 
almost 45 percent of the population residing on classes 4 and 5 
farms lived in the South, compared to only about a- fourth for 
classes 1, 2, and 3 (tables 5 and 7). 

/ j. E^conomic Oass 6 ^ . 

^ ijJ^ l'^V^, nearly a third of :all U.S. f^ lived on class 

6 farms. Although the proportion has trended downward, class 6 
farms still contain the largest share of the farm population 
among the six economic classes (table 5). Class 6 also has- the 
highest percentage of farms. In 1975, two-fifths of all U.S^ farms 
- were in this sales category: These farms are usually small in- 
acreage a:nd average value, and the increasing-tendency for farm 
families 'to supplement farm incomes with income from nonfarm 
Avork is heaviest here. USD A estimated that, in 1975, 89 percent 
of the .total money mcome reCeived^ by the average class 6 farm 
. Game from off-farm sources C'^^)- ' ^ - 

: ERIC 7:-^;/ 



. The 1970-75 rate of population loss on class 6 farms was about 
the samte rate of loss experienced during 1966-70: Although well 
above the national average of 13 percent, this relative" decline 
was still somewhat lower than thiaU for all higher sales classes 
» except Class ^2 farms (table 5). This low rate^f population loss 
where sales are at their lowest partly results from the large num- 
ber of part-timle farm residents in this category. 

Blacks were more likely- to be living on these small-scale farms 
than were Whites. This racial disparity disappears when. the far^ 
population of the South is examineJd separately (tables 5 and 7). 
However, the southern Black rate of population loss in the class 
6 category was more than double thaf of Whites. 

In 1974, nearly three-fifths of the Nation's 620,0(X) farms with 
sales under $2,500 were in the southern States ( 72). And, as ex- 
pected, the southern farm, population has a heavy representation 
on these farms — 46 percent in 1975. While* the South contained 
only 39 percent of all farm people in 1975, 55 percent of the 
population of class 6 farms lived in the southern States. By con- 
trast, in 1975, in the combined North and West, class 6 farms 
did not contain the largest number of farm people"^ (table 6). This 
is a recent development, as in both 1966 and 1970 these small- 
scale farms contained the most farm residents regardless of re- 
gion of residence. However, a sustained increase in the popula- 
tion residing on class 1 farms accompanied by- continued declin^^ 
among persons on class 6 farms resulted in a decrease in the latr 
ter's proportionate share. From 1966 to 1975, the class 6 share of 
the northern and western farm population declined from 28 per- 
cept to 23 percent (J and table 6). During this same period, the 
proportion living on class 1 farms rose from 8" percent to 30 per7 
cent. ; •. ■ ^ 

Class 6 farms contain little nonoperaDtor. pppulatiph. Although, 
the^e fai'ms have some 'rent-free. hOusefiolds for jelativ^ or oth- 
er household members, there are few hired farm worker units 
which in general comprise the majority of the nonoperator popu- 
lation. , . ^\ 

Additional information was obtained on the group with farm 
sales of $50 to $2,499 which allowed separation of farm popula- 
tion statistics into three sales categories! (1) $1,(XX) to $2,499; 
(2) $250 tp $999; and (3) $50 to $249. In 1975, these three. groups 
contained 15 percent, 13 percent,' and 4 F>ercent of the total farm 
population!, respectively, with somewhat higher proporti'ons in 
each category for the South. Blacks were found to have a dis- 





■ 1' " . 

prdportibnately high*^re presentation on farms vvi jj^^^^&][deK; ' 
$1,000,: In 1975, 32 percent of all Black farm resi^l^^l^^i)«>^^,,f 
farms in tlys sales group; in the White farm pppul^iori llf pev- -^ if 
, cent resided on such farms, The-di'strtBution of the popdiati6n'>n 
the farm operator's household among these' three -sales Intervals'* • 
was about the same^ as fof'all farm residents. " ^ - . " 

t ■ ^ . ..• * 

FARM POPUI.ATION BY TYPE OF FARM i 

Tfte genera] farm that produces a wide variety of farm prod- 
ucts is rapidly disappearing. Continued advanced in production 
J technology and changes in marketing demands are some of the • 
major forces leading to increased specialization in farm produc- 
tion. The .classification of farms by type groups together farms 
having a relatively high degree of uniformity in the kinds, and ' 
'amounts (or propwDrtions) of . crops and livestock products p>ro- 
duced. Tills classification shows the degree of speciaifization and 
the patterns of agricultural production. " 

Farms are classifie d into types on the basis of the major 
source of farm product sales In the JES, a farm is classified as 
a particular lyp)e based on the product, or group of products, 
h&ving the largest percentage of total sales.- This differs slightly • 
frpm the census of agriculture where,, in order for a farm to be 
classified as a particular type, the^ value of sales from a product, 
or a group of products, has tt^-Ji^present 50 percent or more of 
total sales. "V : ' 

For the tyF>es of farms for' which data are presented jn this 
repHDrt, together with the products,- or group of products, on, 
which the classification of farms by type is based, see the Etefi- j/ 
nitions and. Explanations section of this report.' The classification 
by type is b^ed on sales for a single reporting yea^, and the 
/ . number arid disfmbuJ^ of farms by type for a given year may 
- " be inffuenc|ed by w^bKQial weather cOrtaitions,:^ di;§ea»e, or* shifts - - > 
iiVthe relative. prices ^f various farig* products?. - \sf ' ' ■ ' ' 

Eteita oh type of farm provide a basis for the study of agricul- 
tural problems such as those relating to the development of land 
use programs, farm adjustnrient programs, and problems dealing 
with the production and marketing of agricultural products. THe'^ 
data are also of value to those who provide products for product 
tioh purposes and services for farms and farm people. This sec- 
tion examines variations in the number and characteristics of. 
persons living on these diflFerent types of farms. . . ^ - /-^ 
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- Popu.lation data by type of farm was first collected as, part of 
th<;.1973 JES- Therefore, the data presented heed relate to the 
.'*.1973t75 period only. " V 

More people live on livestock and cash-grain farms than any 
of tJ^e. other farm typesi In 1975, these types confined over half 
of both White and Black farm people. Howeve4;;„JWhites not liv- 
ing on livestock and cash-grain farms were more likely to be liv- 
ing on dairy farms while Blacks we^e more' likely to be on tobac- 
co farms. , - ^ 

A decline in number of residents was indicated for all farm 
types except cash-grain,> vegetable, and fruit and hut. Between 
1973 and 1975, the population on cas"h-grain farms increased by 
about a third, and the, number on vegetable, and fruit ^and nut 
farms each grew by about an eighth. An increase in the" number 
. of persons residing on cash-grain farms occurred without regard 
to race or region of residence. Substantial increases-were indi- 
-cated^ for both the operator and nonoperatdr populations residing 
on 'these farms with a considerably higher rate of growth indicat- 
ed for the latter group. The increase in number of ^cash-grain 
farms from 1969-74 justifies »gro\Vth in both populations as these 
farms employ large numbers of hired farm laborers whose fami- 
lies Comprise the bulk of the nonOf>erator F>opulation. 

Persons living on farms in the combined North and West re- 
gions were as likely to be on a livestock farm as on a cash-grain 
farm. In 1975, each of these types contained about a third of the 
regional total. By contrast, in the South, livestock farms with 
nearly half^of the total were the dominant type. Cash-grain and 
tobacco w^t;e^of about equal importance; each contained nearly a 
fifth of all southern farm people. ~:r . , 

Cash-Grain Farms ; - 

Cash-grain farms are principally wheat, corn, soybean, and 
rice farms. Their greatest concen'tratiofT is in the Corn Belt, 
where corn and soybeans are. the principal crops sold. Three- 
fourths of all F>ersons living on. cash-grain farms reside in the 
combined northern and western States. In^ 1974, these farrnsi: 
comprised about a third of all U.S. commercial farms and ac- 
counted for a~7half^f-the ir total cropland . Ca sb-gFam-rfei i ns ar e 
highly mechanized; 88 percent have tractors other thaii garden 
and motor tillers and almost half have grain and bean combinesi 



Althoughf^the riu mber of 0 . S > farms has dec I i ned o verall the 
census of agriculture indicates that the number of cash-grain 
farms increased from 369,000 to 5^0,000 from 1969 to 1974 ( 12). 

In 1975, more farm people lived on cash-grain farms than any 
other type^of farm except livestock (table 10). Because of the 
rapid growth of population on these farms (see table 10), there 
.has been an improvement in their relative imp<9rtance — mostly at 
the expense of livestock farms— in the distribution of farm peo- 
ple by typje. The gap in the percentages of farm population resid- 
ing on cash-grain and livestock farms narrowed by about 12 per- 
centage points between 1973 and 1975. Substantial mcreases in 
the number of persons residing on cash-grain farms occurred 
with no difference due to race or region of residence. 

In the combined northern and western States, there was no 
significant difference between the number of persons living on- 
cash-grain and livestock farms in 1975 (table 11). However, only 
2 years earlier, cash-grain farms in this region contained about, a 
third fewer- people than^did livestock farms. The near equaliza- 
tion of numbers resulted from cash-grain farms experiencing an 
increase of 26 percent in. the number of residents between 1973 
and 1975, while livestock farms lost 18 percent of their residents. 
To some extent, shifts in these two types merely reflect fluctua- 
tions from one year to another in prices received for livestock 
and grain on farms producing both, or result from variations in 
the relative advantage to a producer of selHng grain rather than 
feeding it to stock. Another part of the shift may represent long- 
er term changes in far^ types: . ■ 

- In the South; the largest number of people are still found on 
livestock* farms. But, here too, cash-grain farms have also gained 
in relative importance as the number of persons on these farms 
increased by more than a half in the 1973-75 period (table 12). 
Census data on changes in numbers of farms by type support the 
growing importance of southern cash-grain farms as their* num- 
ber grew by three-fourths between 1969 and. 1974. The 1974 Cen- 
sus of Agriculture sho\vs significant increases since 1969 on 
southern farms in soybean acreage 'without ofTsettingcutbacks in 
other grains. Continued increase in the number of southern cash- 
grain farms is likely. 

Whites and Blacks on. cash-grain farms experienced substahtml 
increases in both the operator and nonoperator populations, with> 
a considerably higher rate of increase indicated for the latter 
population group (tables 13 and 14). The increase of cash-grain 



Table 10— Farm population, by type of farm and race, June 1975 and 1973 



Type of farm and race 


PoDuIation 


Percentage 


Percentage 






change 


distribution 




1975 


1973 


1973-75 


1975 


1973 




Thou, — 


Per, ^ - 


o 


All races 


8,723 


9,108 


-4.2 


100.0 


100.0 


Cash-grain 


2,382 


1,784 


. 33.5 


27.3 


19^ 


Tobacco ' s 


635 


• 713 


-10.9 


7.3- 


7.8 


Cotton 


168 


260 


-35.4 


1.9 


.2.8 


Other fieldTcrops 


, 380 


408 


-6.9 


. 4.4 


4.5 


Vegetables 


140 


124 


12.9 


1.6 


1.4 


:Fruit and nut 


247 


217 


T3.8 


2.8 


2.4 




3,414 


3,951 


-13.6 


39.1 


-?3.4 


Poultry 


141 


187 


-24.6 


1.6 


2-1 


Dairy 


1 ,028 


1 ,1 59 . 


-1 1 3' 


11.8 


12.7 - 


- Miscellaneous 


1 94 


305 


-36.4 


2.2 


3.3 


White - 


8,264 


8,570 


-3.6 


100.0 


LOO.O 


« t 
Cacsh-=graui 


2,265 


1,716 


32.0 


27.4 


20.0 


Tobacco 


537 


563 


-4.6 


6.5 


6.6 


Cotton 




187 


-32.1 


1.5 


' 2J2 


Other field-crops * . 




*■ o o ^ 

385 


-5.2 


4.4 


4.5 


Vegetables 


1 1 O 


94 


19.1 


.1-4 


1.1 


. Fruit and nut 


229 


206 


1 1 .2 


2,8 


2.4 




3^78 


3* 796 






44.3- 


. Poultry 


1 Sa 


181 


-23.7 


1.7 


2.1 


Dairy 


1,024 


1,148 


-10.8 


12.4 


13.4 


Miscellaneous 


191 


294 


-35 .CT 


: .2.3. ■ 


3.4 


Black - , 


401 


, 488 


-17.8 


100.0 


100:0 


Cash-grain 


105 


65 


61.5 


26.2 


13.4 


Tobacco 


9,0 


146 


-38.4 " 


22.5 


29.8 


Cotton 


36 


70 


_4s'6' ■ 


9,1 


14.3 


Livestock 


120. 


142- " 


-153 


30.0 


29.0 


All others 


.49 - 


65- 


-24.6 


12.2 


13.4 















fq^ms justifies growth in both populations as these farms emplo 
large numbers of hired farm laborers whose fanriilies comprise 
the bulk of the nonoperator population. In the South, many such 
farms are thought to be former^ large cotton plantations. Nation- 
ally, cash-grain farms also have a heavy concentration of group/ 

- \ 
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Table 1 1— Northern and wc'stern farm pojaulation, by type of farm, June 1975 
• and 1973 



f • ^ ■ '. ' . 

♦ ♦ - . ■ 

Type of farm 


Population 


'Percentage 
change 

1973-75 


Percentage 
distribution 


1975 


1973 


1975 


1973 




Thou:- 


--Pet. 


— . — — 


^ * ' 

jN.ortri 3nG west^ : 


5,359 


5,606 


\-4.4 


. 100.0 


100.0 


^ Caish-grain ; ' 


1^783 


i;416 


25.9 


33.3 


25.3 


Tobacco v< ' , 


r, 27 


29 


-6.9 ^ 


.5 


.5 


Cot f on / 


•35 . 


42 


-16.7 ' 


.6 


.7 


Other field ^rops- _ 


270 


287 


-5.9 


5.0 


5.1 


vcgexaoies /- ■ 


• '73 


63 


1.5.9 


1.4 


^ l.-l 


Fruit-and nut 


- 203 


180 


12.8 . . 




3.2. 


Livestock 


1,85S 


2,276 


' -18.4 • 


34.7 


40.6 


Poultcy \ 


65 


77 


-15.6 


* 1 .2 


1.4 


E>airy ' 


904 


1 ,007 


-10.2 *, 


1 6.9 


18JD 


Misrcellaneous 


- 141 


228 


-38.2 


'2.6 .~ 


4.1 


*Sec Table 1.- " ' , . ' 



quarters population. In 1975, these farms contained mor^ than a. 
fourth of all persons, mainly laborers, living in- bunk houses and 
other types of group quart eris. 



Tobacco, Cotton, and tDther Field-Crop Farms 

Tobacco farms are predominantly located in the SouthrT In 
1975, North Carolina, Kentucky, Virginia, Tennessee, Georgia,^ 
and South Carolina accounted for 90 percent of the total U.S. 
tobacco ptroduction. Oh ' the other_^hand, cotton .production was 
concentrated in the soutjiern and-yvestern States of Texas, Cali- 
fornia," Mississippi," 'Arizona^ and Arkansas -wh produced 80 
percent of the 1975 cotton crop. Other field-crop ifarms represent 
<lifFerent kinds of farms in various parts of the country. In most 
States, it is possible to identify other 'fii3^d"-crop farms* with a 
speciality crop. For example, in Idaho, Washington, Maine, and 
C)regon, they are principally potato famT^s; in Georgia, Alabama, 
Texas, Oklahoma, and Vii^nia,'they. are mainly peanut farms; 
and in Hawaii, Florida,^ and Louisiana, they are sugarcane farms. 
- In 1975, these three farm types — tobacco, cotton, -and other 
field-crops — contained 14 percent of the national farm popula-^ 
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' Table 1 2-Southern farm population, l^y type 6f farm and race Jyne 1^75 and 
' 1973 



Tyfic of farm and race 
* ^ 


Population 


-Percentage 
change 


Percentage 
• distributiop. 




. 1975 


1973 


-1973-75 

*> 


1975 


1973 



^ — Thou. — — -r — — Fct. " 



South * 


3,369 


3,50-1 


-3.8 


, 100.0 


100.0 

* « 


<^ash-grain 


\ 598 


• 368 


62.5 


r 

17.8 


10.5_ 




oUo 


Oo^ 


v*' til 
^ —I 1 .1 


18.0 


19.5 




1 


2 1 O ' 


—39.0 


3.9; 


6J2 




1 T 1 
III 






3.3 


3.5 




oo 


61. 


- 0 -2 


2,0 


1 .7 


Pruit and nut 

J^V6 SLOCK 


44 




. T J? Q 






1 


l,o/4 


—7.0. " 


46.2 


% ,47^8 


i ouitry 


is^ /o 


,110 , 


—30.9 


2-3 ■ 


'3.1 


Dairy 


1 23 


152 


w 

—19.1 


^ 3.7 


,4.3. 


miscc ii anc o US 




76 


—30.3 


IS 


"2.2 " 


White ^ - ' 


.2,951 


3,006 


-r.8 


106.0' 


ipo.o 


Cash-grain - . . * 


492 


303 


62.4 : 




10.1 


Tobacco - * 


510 


, 534 ' 


^.5 . 


, 1 1^ 


.17.8 


Cotton 


95 


146 


-34.9 : - 


■ 3.2 




(Jtiier -tield-crops 


- - 100 


V05 


-4.B 


3:4 


3-5 


Vegetables 


4t 


■ 34 


. 20.6 




i:r 


Fruit anH mit ^ 






1 0 






Livestock 


1,433 


1^32 


-6.5 


48.6 


.50.9 * 


Poultry T 


73 


104 


-29.8 


- 2.5 


3J 


Dairy 


120 


1 43 


' -1 6.1 * 


4.1 


. 4.8 ^' 


Miscellaneous - r 


• 52 . " 


71 


-26.8 - . 


. .1.7 


2.4 " 


Black /. 


389- 


478 


^- -f8.6 


100.0 


100.0 


Cash-grain 


100 


64 


56:2 


- 25.7' 


13.3 


tobacco * ' - _ 


90 : 


• 146 


--38.4 . 


■ ' 23-2 - 


30.5 V ^ 


Cotton , ; ^ 


36 


. 69 


^7.8 - 


9.2 


14.5' - 


livestock 


117 


137 


-14.6 


30.1 


28.6 - 


.Allt>ther« 


46 


62 


-25.8 


11.8 


.,13-1 , 



> . - r . . . - " 
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Table 13— Population in farm operator households, by type of farm and race of 
operator, June 1975 and 1973 



Tjrpe of farm 
and race of operator 



Population 



1975 



1973 



Percea^pe. 
1973-75'. 



Percentage- 
distribution 



1975 



1973 



* . 


"v , 


Thoii. ■- 




- Pet. ~ — 


— ' — — ' 


All races 






—3.9 


100-0 


100.0 


Cash-grain 


• 2,149 


1,659 


29^- 


26.8 


19.9 




*• 

595 


- 632 


-5.9 


7.4 


7.6 


Cotton- 

« Other field-crops 


113 


17S 


, -36.9 


1.4 


2.2 


338 


364 


- -7:i 


4.2 


4.4. 


Vegetable <i 




, no 


.13.6 


1.6 


1 .3 


Fruit and mit* 


o 1 ^ 




,14.6 


. 2.6 


2.2 




3,200 


3,684 


—13-1 


.39.9 


44.1- 




IOC 


165 


—18.2 


1.7 


2.0 




978 ^ 


1,072 


—8.8 


12:2 


12.8 




175 


. 296 


—39.9 


■ ;. 2-2 


• 3.5 


White 


7,71 1 


u 7,986 


-3.4 


1 00.0 


100.0 


Cash-grain 


2,'09r 


1,620 


29.1 . 


27.1' 


20.3 


Tobacco 


515 


- 53,1 


-3.0 


6.7 


6.6 ;^ 


Cotton 


99 


140 


-29.3 


1.3 


1.8 


Other field-crops 


331 


. 348 




43 


4.4 


\/'p»0'<>f" !> It! «• 
V c^C^L^lUlCS 


99 


85 


16.5 


1.3 


l.I 




204 


178 


14.6 


2.6 


2.2 


vest LICK. 


3,086 


3,563 


-13.4 


40.0 


44.6 




133 


164 


-18.9 


.1-7 


2-1 


Dairv 


^ / / 


1 ,U/1 


— o.<5 


12.7 


13.4 


Miscellaneous 


175 


286 ■ 


-38.8 


2.3 


3.6 


Black 


274 


320 


-14.4 


100-0 


100.0 


Cash-grain 


53- ■ 


- .^6 


' 47-2 


19.5 


11.2^ .-' . 


Tobacco. 


73 : 


98 


-25.5 


26.7 ' 


30.6 


Cotton 


14 


- 38. 


-63.2 


5.0 


11,9 


Livestodc . 


.102 


108 


-5.6 


37.3 


33.8 


AH others - 


; . 32 


; 40 - 


-20.0 ' 


11.5 


1-2.5: 
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Table 14 — Farm population in nonoperator households, by type of farm and race 
of headi June 1975 and 1973 



^ Type of farm 
. and race of head 


PopuIati«a . 


Percentage 
change 


Percentage 
distribution 


'1975 


1973 


1973-75 , 


1975 


1973 



- — *Thou. — - 



_ Pet, ^ - 



All races 



Cash-grain 

Tobacco 

Cotton 

Other field-crops 

Vegetables 

Fruit and nut 

Livestock 

Poultry 

Dairy * 

Miscellaneous 

Whiter 

Cash-grain 

Tobacco 

Cotton 

Other field-crops 
Vegetables 
Fruit and nut 
livestock 
Poultry 
Dairy 

Miscellaneous ' 
Black 

/ ^ . 

Cash-grain 
Tobacco 
Cotton 
. Livestock 
All others 



/ 








. loo.d 


A* 




- 9 




233 


^^126 






X 0.0 




81 


-50^ 


5.1 


10.6 




80 


-31-2 


.7.8 


10.5 


• 42 


44 




5.9 


5.7- 


14 


14' 


_ 


2.0 


1.8 


35 


' 32 




5.0 


4.2, 


214 


268 


^ -20.1 


30.4 


35 1 


7 


2t 


-68^ 


J9 


2 9 


49 


* 87 


'-43.7 


7.0 


1 1.4 


16 


9 


' . 77,8 


23' 


1.2 


554 


584 - 


-5.1 


100.0 . 


100.0 


• 1 T'S 


yo 


, , 80-2 


3 1 .3 


' 16.4* 


22 


33.. 


-333 


4.0 


~ 5.6 


28 


47 ' 


-40.4 


5.0 


8.0 


33 


3« 


-83 f 


6.0 


6.2 


13 


9 


44.4; 


2.3 


1.6 


25 


28 


-10.7 


4.5 


4.8 


9' 192 


233 


-17.6 


34.7 


39-9 


6 


, 17 


-64.7 


- 1.0 


2.9 


46 


77 


-40.3 


8.4 


13.2 


- 16 


9 ' 


■77i7 


2.8 


. is. 


127 


.169 


^ -24.9 


100.0 


ioo.o 


". 52, 


30 


73.3-" ' ■ 


40.8 


17.6 


: 17 


48 


-64.6 


13.5 


28.4' 


-23 


32 


-28 .-1 


17.9 


18.7 


.18 


33 . 


-45.5 


14.4 


19.8 


t7 


■26 


-34.6 : 


13.4 : 


15-4 
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tion. However, there were significant differences in the number 
of perspns^^siding on jeach type. TobaccxS farms contained more 
peopte th^bther. field-crop and cotton farms combined (table 
10). The relative distribution of ' the population residing on these 
farms is consistent \yith the distributie*h of' number of^ferms by 
type. In 1959, cotton farms were the most numerous and tobacco 
ranked second; beginning in the 1964 agricultural census, this, 
order reversed. The shifting in the relative importance among 
these, three types of farms resulted primarily from the decline in 
cotton farming. The number of farms ^th siales over $2,500 that 
harvested cotton declined by ^bout two-fifths in lx>th 1964-69 
and 1969-74. During these same two periods, farms with sales of 
$2,500 or more harvesting tobacco declined 18 percent and 7 
percent, respectively ( //, 72). 

Although diese three farm types registered an overall popula- 
tion loss foi*^l 973^^ of V4 percent, there- were wide variations, in 
the individual rat^ of joss. The population bn cotton farms de- 
clined most sharply ^nd actually suffered the heaviest rate of 
population loss of any of the nine specifi^ farm types (table 10). 

Tobacco, cotton,; and other field-crop ^^ms combined had a 
heavy representation among Blacks. In 1975, these- three farm 
tyfjes contained 34 percent of all Blaclc^j/n residents, compared 
to 12 percent among Whites. M 'T^Sspite this concentration, 
^acks reipresent little more than a tenth of aH- person^ living On 
these farms. "The heavy representation^ of BilacJc.farm residents- 
arnong these' three types results primarily from tobacco and cot 
ton farms whicff have historically had tine densest concentratiqn 
of Black farmers, aind are relatively more important among thi*? - 
racial group f6)v In 1969, these two lyp^^^^ farms comprised 
half of all BiacK-operated farms. , 

There was a substantial drop in the number of Blacks living on 
fc»or/7 tobacco and cotton farms, but Whites experience a signifi 
cant decline on cotton farms only. The indicated decline in the 
number of Whites residing on tobacco famnfs was not significant 
over the 1973-75 period . 

The population residing on these three types of farms^-^ a 
whole was predominantly southern— 72 percent. However, indi- 
vidually, this pertained to tobacco and cotton farms only. Per- 



Oata for Blacks on other field-crop farms are not shown separately in table 
10. In 1975, there were 12,000 Blacks on these farms. - 



sons liviJig on other "field-crop farms were rnore Iifeely to reside 
in the combined northern and western States (tables 10 . and 12). 

Rates of pppulatioi? loss for these types as a whole were con- 
siderablj? heavier among persons residing in* other farm dwelling 
units. For 1973-75, the declines were 33 percent and 1 1 percent 
for the nonoperator and operator populations, respectively. As a 
consequence, the proportion of the nonoperator population on 
these farms dropped from, 27 percent in 1973 to 19 percent in 
1975. There \yas no significant difTer^nce in the relative impor- 
tance of these farms amori^persons in the operator popuIatfoiiT 



'; ; Livestock' Farms 

In 1975, there were more inhabitants on livestock farms than 
any other single type, but their proportion of the farm F>opulation 
has been Reclining (table 10). This decline has "not resulted fr'om 
extreme rates of population loss, as has happened among some 
other farm types, but rather from the rapid growth in the number 
of resident on cash-grain farms. - . ' - / . " 

In 1975, livestock farms contained the highest proportion of 
'''N30th White and Black farm residetjts (table 10). This, is a recent, 
development fpr^glacks. the d^ta were.^fitst collected in 

1973,' the pi-edominance of livestock farm residents pert^tihed 
^ only to Whites. At* that time,^ tobacco and livestock farms con- 
- tained about equal proportions pf Blacks.* flowever,. the very 
high-rate of Black population loss on tobacco farms for the 1973- 
75 period, substantially reduced the relative importance of that 
population. . * 

The number of persons on livestock farms fell more rapidly in 
the combined northern' and Vwestern States than in the South fta- 
bles 11 aind 12). Despite -this higher proportionate loss, there 
were still somewhat , more people living on Irvestock farms out- 
side the South. However, livestock :farms no longer contained 
the largest group and, in* 1975; livestock and cash-grain farms in 
the combined North and West were of about equal impKJrtance in, 
number of farm residents. ' 

The indicated decline over the 1973-75 period in southern live- 
stock farm residents was not statistically sigruficant for either, the 
.number or proportion of persons. At both dates^ these farms 
contained about' 1 -6 million ip)ersons, or almost half of the total 
southern farm population. ; . . 

39 



The nonoperator ix>pulation is heavily represented on livestock 
farms (table 14). Livestock operations can require large numbers 
of hired farm laborers. In 1974, nearly a fifth of all regular and 
year-round farmworkers were on livestock farms. *2 The average 
number of persons living in nonoperator units on livestock farms 
was not significantly different from that found on other farm 
types: Therefore, it can be assumed that most of these nonoper- 
ator dvCelling units were individual faniily size households rather 
than group quarteris such as bunk hou^s- 

Dairy Farms .; r'; 

' • ■ r - 

• • - ' . . ■ . ' . ■ - '-^ 

Despite the notable decline in their number, dairy farms re 
main one of the largest groups of specialized farms in the United 
States. Milk production, however, has not been adversely affect^ 
ed. by the decrease in the total number of economic classes 1-5 
dairy farms as today's nriilk supply is being produced by fewer 
but lafger herds. According to the census of agriculture "Nearly 
all of the increase in the size of nniilk cow herds occurred on 
farms ^yith 50 nriilk covys or more. ...This increase has been made 
possible V by " several factors which included technologica^I ad- 
vancements in the. form of new equipment, modern facilities 
^hich permit the family-size farm to be expanded, and produ- 
cers Willingness to invest in innovations"( 70). The average num- 
ber <5f cows per dairy type farm has increased from 30 in 1964, 
^o 37 in 1969, and to 48 in . 1974. The hortheiastem region and the 
Lake States are the Nation's principal niilk producing areas ( /^). 

Although dairy farms experienced a depline^in number of resi- 
dents between 1973' and ' 1 975, there has been nO significant 
change in their relative ranking among farm types (tabte 10). In 
both years, about an eighth of the total farm populatibh .resided 
on these farms, and they ranked third in the number bfv persons.. 

Oairy fuming is almost entirely conducted by White farmers, . 
even in the South. In 1974;' there were only about 800 Black-op- 
erated dairy farms arid in 1975 less than half of T percent of all 
persons living on dairy farms were Black. Most of these were 
not in operator households. 

■•^ Regionally, almost 90 [percent of the persons on dairy farms 
^ved in the combined northern and western States, and these 
farnis were -of high relative importance in the distribution of . 

.'^Persons who did 150 days or more of hired farm work. 



farm .people by type outside the South. Dairy farm- residents 
comprised a higher percentage of the farm' population in the 
northern and western States than they did in the South (tables I I 
and 12). * ' ' 

Among the various farm types, persons on dairy farms are the 
most likely tqJfee living in the operator's household (tables 10 
and 13). Although they have a rather* small resident nonoperator 
population, dairy farms hire sizeable numbers of farmworkers . 
In 1974, about half of all dairy farms had some hired farm labor, 
and their number constituted nearly a tenth of total hired farm- 
workers. If seasonal or part-time workers are omitted, and only 
fulltime employment considered, dairy farmsv rank third among 
the farm types in number of workers. 'TTius^ it appears that the 
national trend among farm wage- workers to live off the farm and 
conrirnute to work is very prevalent among dairy workers. 

V^etable, and Fruit and Nut Farms 

The production of vegetables, fruits, and nuts is concentrated 
oh a relatively small number of large, highly specialized farms. In 
1974, there were about 20,(KX) vegetable farms;, they represented 
■1 percent of all classes 1-5 farms and contained less than 1 per- 
cent of total commercial cropland. Vegetable farms are widely 
scattered, but there are significant concentrations in California, 
Wisconsin, Michigan, >4ew Yoi^k, Florida, Texas,'and New Jer- 
sey. These States account for ah>out half of all U.S^ vegetable 
farms. '. . . - ■ \ 

- iPruit and Tiut farms are also highly specialized, but they are 

*^more numerous than vegetable farms— about 5l,(X)0 in .1974. At 
that time, fruit and nuLfarmg; comprised 3 percent of all classe^ 
1-5 farms. California, Florida^ Washington, Michigan,^ and New* 
York contained three-fourths of the total number of these ^arms. 

There was «an. increase;"in population for . both farm types over 
the 1973-r75 period, (table 10)- TTie increase in the number of per- 

isoiis residing on vegetable, and: fruit and nut farms occurred 
only among Whites. For Blacks on theise farms, who numbei-ed 
only about .j50,CXX),_ there was some slight though, not significant 
population decline indicated for 1973-75. 

. vFor vegetable, and fqjit and nut farms §s a whole, there was- 
no isignificant differencSin relative population retention between 
the two geographic regipns. For -1973-75, rate' of increase 
among persons resicfing oh these farms in the combined northern 



and western States was 14 percent; for southerners on these 
farms, the increase was 12 percent. - 

These farms have a high proportion of nonoperator popula- 
tion . Although the number of persons living in other dv/el ling" 
units on vegetable, and fruit and nut farms is relatively small 
C50,000), they constitute about an eighth of all residents on these 
farms, a proportion that is higher^than on any other farm type 
except cotton (compare data in tables 10 and 1 4). The presence 
of nonoperator population is highly associated with farm wage- 
^ workers. In 1974, three-fourths of these farms had some hired 
workers. 

Poultry and Miscellaneous Farms 

• 

The great bulk of ail farm products sold from poultry farms 
/ comes from large-scale operations. In 1974, three-fourths .of all 
poultry and egg farms had sales in excess of $40,000^ 

In this study, miscellaneous farms include those farms prcduc- 
*~ing nursery ancJ ^;eenhouse_product^ 

est products, or horses and mules, or other miscellaneous live- 
stock products were the principal products sold; as well as those, 
farms on which several types of farm products were sold. In this 
" latter group, there were wide differences in the types of products 
sold in various p^ts of the country. 

Between 1973 and 1975, poultry and miscellaneous farms suf- 
fered a significantly heavier rate of population loss than ob- 
served for any other group in this analysis (table 10). In this 2- 
year period,. the number of persons residing on these farms de- ■ 
/ dined about 32 percent. ^ . 

Regional location was not a^significant factor in either the rela- 
tive importance of the population living on this group of farms 
or in the r^e of population decline. B9th the South and the eom- 
bijied North and West had about 4 percent of their total farm 
population on poultry and miscellaneous farmsvand in both ref 
- gions this group had heavy population loss. There were, howev- 
er, sonie differences in rates of population decline by operator 
status of the population. Among persons living in the ^m oper- 
ator's household, those on poultry and miscellaneous farms de- . 
clined by nearly a third from 1973 to 1975, the heaviest relative 
loss among the various groups of farm types. On the other hand, 
although the number of persons living in other dwelling units of 
these two farm types declined by about a fourth in the 2-year 
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period, their rate of loss was still not as high, as that experienced 
by persons in the nonoperator population on both dairy farms 
(44 percent) and tobacco, : cotton, ^nd other, fielci-crop farms (33 
percent). 

IMPLICATION^ 

■ -A. ■ 

The distribution of the farm population is strongly associated 
with the distribution of farms by - value of products sold and 
^type. However, the continued downward trend -in the number of 
persons living on U.S. farms has had little adverse effect on tojal 
' a^cultural production since the major producers in our coiii- 
mercial agricultural economy do riot comprise the bulk of the 
fam^ population. In 1975, economic class 1 farms— those whose 
OF>enators do most of the buyfhgy^id selling that- turn the wheels 
of the Nation's enormous agricultural business and food' and 
fiber marketing complex^ — contained..^ly about 2 million, or one- , 
fourth of the total farm population. Hbtwever!, these f&rms, with 
sales in excess of $4O,0OQ_annuaIt5^ were the only ^o 
-vaiu€^-of-sates~coritinuum to experience an increase in the num7 
ber of residents.* Farms in all lower sales classes continue to - 
experience farm population decline. 

About three farm residents out of every five live on fa^ms 
with sales of less than $20,(X)0 annually. As a ^oup^ these are 
mostly small farmers with low production and low levels of 
gross income frpim farming. In ;the mid-1970s, thesfe farmers con- 
trolled about 30 percent of all farm assets (land, buildings, mach- 
inery, etc:) but produced only at>out a tenth of the Nation's farm 
output < Despite substantial '^rates of population loss, the 
highest prop>ortion of the farm population still resides on farms 
in the lowest sales class. In 1975, about a third of the total farm . 
population was on places with annual sales of l^ss than $2,500 
and depended substantially on off-farm incojne. 

The degree of farm specialization and patterns of agricultural 
production also influence the distribution of the farm population. 
Although there has been, and will be some shifting in relative 
ranking, the U.iS. farm population is highly concentrated on live- 
stock, cash-grain, and dairy farms. This also effects the" distribu- 
tion of the farm population within regions in that certain types 
evidence different regional concentrations." For example, persons 
living* on farms in the northern and western States are as likely 
to be on a livestock farm as a dairy farm. In 1975, each of these 



two types contained about a third of the farni population totaJ. 
On the other hand, among southern farm residents/ livestock 
^ms are the most populous type. Nearly half of the southern 
farm population lived^pn livestock farms in 1975. • ^ 
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DEFINITIONS AND EXPUANATIONS 



f^dpu/at/on coverage. Population .estimates in this report relate 
to the 48 conterminous States and thus exclude Afeska and 
Hawaii. I . 

Farm population. The farm population consists of afl persons 
living on places of 10 or more acres if as much as $50 worth of 
agricultural products were sold from the place in the preceding 
yG^sf^TlP^so includes those living on places of under 10 acres if 
much^s $250 ^yorth of Agricultural products were sold from 
th e placer^ Pe rsons in institutions, summer carrips, motels, arid 
tourist* <^^tfnps, aiffd those persons liviTig^grvjjertted places where 
no land iW used for farming are classjfi^risnorifarm- 

Race. The population is divided'^ to three^groups on the basis 
of race: White, Black, and Other Races. The Ia§t category, in- 
cludes Indians, Japanese, Chinese, and any other race except 
White and Black (persons'of Mexican birth or ancestry are clas- 
sified as WTiiteXtf^ In_ this rep^ort estimates are shown separately 
for Whites "andjSIacks, and in the text, the term race refers to 
this division- -Estirhates for Other Races ^e in'citnJed in esti- 
* -mates for the total (ail races^ but. are not shown separately. For 
:X>perator households, race relates to the farm OF>eratbr only, aqd 
the race of other members of his household is assumed to be the 
same as that of the far rn op>erator- For the population, in other 
dwelling units on' farms-^hat is, the nonoperator population- 
race relates to the head of the household. ' 

Operator population J Persons Cving in the farm Operator's 
household. ~ , . 

Nonoperator population. Perso^ living in other^ dwelling units 
>n farms. . . . ' 

Tenure^ The' tenure classifications are restricted to the farm 
operator and his Fights on flhe land he operates. 'The tenure of 
farm operators is based on replies to inquiries about land -owned,- 
land rented frbm others, land managed for others, and land rent- 
ed to others. The two classifications used in this reF>ort are: 

.' Ownei^s^and part owners — those who o\yn all or part of -the 
land the>^^Operate; and tenants and managers— those v^ho 
rent firom or manage for others all the land they operate. 
Value of sales. Value of sales is based on gross income re- 
ceived from the sale of crops; livestock, poultry, livestock and 
poultry products,' horticultural commodities, and miscellaneous 
agricultural prciducts. All sales data. relate "to 1 year's farm op- 
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eration. Crop sales represent the crops produced in the preceding 
year which have been sold or will be sold even tK^ugh some 
sales will occdr after, the end of the^^^lendar year. Sales of live- 
stock and poultry and their products relate to- the <:alendar year 
-of the sale regardless ' of wheh "raised or produced. In the Jiine 
Enuhierative Survey, all Government program payments* re- 
ceived in the preceding year are included in the value of sales. It 
is only in this respect that .the sales data in this j-eport differ 
from those obtained in the census of agricuiture,^Jfeinder census 
- procedures,^? the income from government payments- and loans is 
not included in the value of sales. f 

Typ^ of fBrm: The lype-of-farm classification- -represents a 
description of the major source of income from farm sales. In 
the June Enumerdtive Surveys, a farm is classified as a particu- 
lar type based on the product having the largest percentage of 
total sales in the reporting year. This is somewhat more liberal 
than in the census of agriculture where to be classified as a parti- 
cular- -^ype, -a farm must have sale^ of a particular product or 
group of products amounting in value -to 50 percent or more of 
the total value of all farm products sold during the yfear. 

The type of farms, together witK the products- on which type 
classifi^cation is based, are described as follows: 

Commodity or 

Type of farm v livestock item 

Cash -gr^in . . . ...... Corn , sorghum, small grai ns, flax, Xoy b^ris 

• ' to- beans, cowpfeas for \peas, dry idihle 

^^n& seed beans^. peas, and rice- 
Tobacco ........ Tobaicco. . ' -** . 

CoUon Cotton. / ' ^ ^ . 

Other field-crop Peanuts, potatoes (Iris^ sweet),' su^- 

• ' cane, broomcorn,. popcorn, sugar beeits, : 

mint, hops, seed crops, hay, silage, and 
-forage. 

Vegetable. ..... AH vegetables and melon crops. 

Fruit and nut Berries, other small fruits, citrus, ^ee fruits, 

J -"^ grap>es, and nuts. f ' - 

Livestock Cattle, calves, hogs, sheep, goats, wool, and 

— . ; mohair. . . C 

Poultry Chickens, eggs, turkeys, ducks, and other 

poultry products. . 



Dairy Milk and cream, plus sales of , dairy cattle. 

. Miscellaneous- Nursery: and greenhouse products, forest 
• ' ' products, fhu les, horses, bees and honey, 
• arid government payments. 

Roiindlng.'^The individual figures in this report are rounded to 
the nearest thousand without adjustment -to group totals, which 
.are independently rounded. Percentages are" rounded to the near- 
__^t tenth of^ percent ; therefoce, the percentage's in a distribu- 
tion do not- always add to exactly 100 percent.- . 

■ " >^ ,' ' ■ ' " « • " ■ ; . ■ 

* SOUk^TE AND RELIABILITY OF THE ESTIMATES 

■ ■ . ■ .1 . ' ' - -' 

. Source of data. Estimates in this repK^rt are based on data ob-. 
tained in the 1970, 1973, and 1975NJune Enumerative Surveys 
(JES) of the former Staiistical Reporting Service (SRS),- U.S. 
Etepartment of Agriculture. (SKS is now part 6f^ USDA's Eco^ 
nomics. Statistics, and Cooperatives Service.) * - 

/The JES is conducted annually in the 48^. coVitermimous States 
and the. basic area frame sample includes about 16,300 area seg- 
ments. The number varies by States ad<^xlihg to land area, 
and importance and diversity of agriculture?^rhe area se^nents 
(sampling unitis). are completely eirumerated; th^y include about 
115,000 sepairate tracts', eaclj^epresented by a different opecator, 
who is contacted in person for information. In all. years, ihifbr- 
matrdp was obt^ned from about. 24,000 farm . hpusejioids' asso- 
ci^ed with these saniple segments. ' I j?^ 

Reliability of the estimates:. Since the Q^timates- are. based on a 
sample, they niay differ somewhat from figures that would fc>e 
obtained if a complete census count had been taken. As in" any 
survey work, the results are subject to error of response and of 
reporting as well as to sampling variability. . - ' 

-The standard error of estimates, wdiich meaisures variations 
that occur by chance because a sample rather than the whole of 
a population is surveyed, w^ computed for each population 
characteristic. All statements of comparison made in the text of 
this report are, statistically significant at a two standard error lev- 
el. This means that the chances are at least 19 in 20 that a differ-, 
erice identified in the te:>ct indicates a difi'erence in the popular 
tions that is greater than, chance variation arising^ from the use of 
saniples. . ' 



The sample design and the varying sampling rates do not per- 
mit a concise generah'zed table showing approximate order of 
magnitude of standard error for estimated- numbers. , The 1975 
U.S. farrh population- total in this report was 8,72i8,00Cfe- The 
standard error for this estimate was 60,000/ The chances are 68 
out of 100 that the estimates would differ from a complete cen- 
sus count by less than this amount. The chances are 95 out of 
100 that the estimate would differ from a complete census count 
by less than 120,000 (twice the standard error). 
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